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Series 1. 


— Harman’s training-class for kindergarteners, 
will enter upon a new course on the roth of Sep- 
tember. 


— WE: have now ready four numbers of “New 
Education Tracts,” and will send them to any address 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


— WE publish this month an enlarged extra edi- 
tion of the “ew Education,” in honor of the meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Associations in Milwaukee 
and Louisville, hoping thereby to aid in drawing and 
riveting the attention of our best educators more and 
more firmly to the claims of the kindergarten and 
allied reforms in home and school education. 


— Durinc the session of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association at Green Bay, W. N. Hailman 
delivered an address on “Kindergartening in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” A discussion occupying nearly three 
hours followed, during which Mr. H. had to answer 
many questions, concerning the nature and value of 
kindergartens and to meet a number of skillful objec- 
tions to its efficiency and utility. A resolution was 
finally adopted establishing a committee, whose duty it 
isto draw up a report for the December meeting of 
the association, looking to the introduction of ki nder- 
garten training in the Normal Schools of the state. 
The committee is composed of President Phelps, of 
Whitewater Normal School, President Albee, of Osh- 
kosh Normal School, and Superintendent MacAlister, 
of Milwaukee. All these gentlemen expressed them- 
selves warmly in favor of kindergartens in the course 
of the discussion. 


_ — We direct attention to Mrs, A. H, Putnam’s 
Kindergarten Training School at Chicago, Ill. We 
had the pleasure of attending the closing exercises of 
this school last spring, and assured ourselves, how well 
Mrs. P. succeeds in inspiring her pupils with true en-| 
thusiasm, how generously and intelligently she follows 
the great master. . 


— We have received the circular of the Kinder- 
garten Training School of Florence, Mass., over which 
Mrs. A, R. Aldrich presides. This school is connected 
with the well-known Florence Kindergarten, offering 


The class opens on the first Monday in October and 
closes early in June. 


— WE have received commendatory accounts of 
the closing exercises of the training class, conducted 
by Miss M. H. Ross at Columbus, O. Miss Ross will 
engage in institute work during the vacation in Tole- 
do, Akron, Wooster, Peoria and Springfield. 


— Mrs, G. S. Hildreth writes from St. Louis con- 
cerning her address before the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association: “I have been charmed with my 
visit. I was surprised at the deep and favorable inter- 
est in kindergartening. I met many of the leading 
educators of the State, and I wished for a dozen 
tongues and a new language, that I might be able to 
tell all, a¢ once, the “ possibilities of the idea.” How- 
ever, I did what I could.” 

A THOUGHT, that has been growing in my mind 
all winter, received a new impetus there; and that is, 
that the training of public school kindergarteners 
should be made a department of the State Normal 
Schools. If this could be done, I think it would be 
the right thing for the kindergarten in many ways. 
The system would be more widely spread and there 
would be less danger of illiterate teachers. See dan- 
ger, too, but I think the benefits would counterbalance 
them. 


— Plato says in his “ Laws.’ “It has been hith- 
erto overlooked in all states, that plays have the 
mightiest influence on the maintenance or non-main- 
tenance of laws; for if those plays are conducted ac- 
cording to laws or rules, and children always pursue 
their amusements in the same manner and find pleas- 
ure in it, it is not to be feared that they will break 
‘laws, the end of which would be more serious.” 

Again, in the “ Republic,” Plato’says: “From 
the first years, the plays of children ought to be sub- 
ject to strict laws: for if these plays and those who 
take part in them, are arbitrary and lawless, how can 
children ever become virtuous men, abiding by and 
obedient to law? If, on the contrary, children are 
early trained to submit to laws in their plays, the love 
for law enters their souls with the music accompany- 
ing the games, never leaves them and helps in their 





lmushally favorable opportunities for observation. 






development.” 
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(For the ‘‘New Education’’.) 


Elements of Ornamentation and Color. 
By Conrad Diehl, St. Louis. 





Color is the first sensation of which an infant is capable. With 
the first ray of light, that enters the retina of the eye, the presence 
of color forces itself on the mind. An infant will show symptoms of 
delight on seeing a highly colored gew-gaw, long before it will exhi- 
bit any sensibility to taste, touch, or sound: it will stretch forth its 
little hands to reach a colored object, and will, after gaining posses- 
sion, instinctively, strive to communicate the pleasurable sensation 
experienced by the eye, to its best helpmate the stomach. 

The eye of man naturally delights in colors; and the more pri- 
mitive a race, the greater its love for all that is gaudy and glittering. 

It is natural to conclude that the first attempt made by mankind 
in ornamentation, was the effort to embellish the human skin with 
colored earths and feathers, and in a more advanced state, by 
tatooing the body and limbs with pigments of various dyes; the 
human skin offering the only ready prepared surface for decoration. 
It is evident that decoration with colored pigments, only for the 
sake of color, must have preceded ornamentation with definite forms, 
from the fact that on enjoyment of the latter involves an appreciation 
of the forms by which we are surrounded. This appreciation is not 
instinctive, it is acquired by patient thought and labor only, to 
which necessity is the only possible incentive. Man is naturally in- 
different to any knowledge that is not of direct use to him in the 
efforts to provide for his physical wants and pleasures, and it is not 
until man has reached a high degree of civilization, that he becomes 
willing to devote earnest labor to the attainment of the refined and 
elevating enjoyments of the mind. 

Color is a phenomenon of light, and is to the eye, what sound 
is to the ear ; it contributes greatly to our physical enjoyment. The 
rays of the sun, whose genial influence is essential to life, are reflected 
in the degree in which they illumine and warm. The vivacity 
of the inhabitants of Southern regions (animals included) is due to 
the sunnyness of the climate, and is consonant with the colors in 
which Southern nature abounds. 

The sober inhabitants of the far North are in perfect harmony 
with their uninviting surroundings. ‘The contrast remains equally 
great, — whether we compare the fiery Spaniard with the torpid 
Esquimaux, the active tiger with the clumsy white-bear, the succu- 
lent pomegranate with the dry pine-cone, or the luxuriant Victoria- 
regia with the simple Iceland-moss, — Let us, for one moment, ima- 
gine our world destitute of color, — the sky, and all objects animate 
and inanimate ranging in tints of grey, from the purest white to the 
most impenetrable black ; — what a truly dismal world it would be! 
— Rather, a thousandfold, would we know it destitute of sound. 

When light is present, color is present. The first impression 
which the eye receives of an object is its color; its form is revealed 
by the action of light upon its surfaces. — We recognize, at a dis- 
tance, the color of a leaf, an apple, a flower or berry, long before 
we are able to distinctly make out their forms. —In the absence of 
light, neither the color nor the form of an object can be seen. 

When an object abounds in colors, as does the plumage of some 
birds, it is often difficult to distinguish between the grade of the local 





tone of a dark color in the light, and that of a light color in the sha. 
dow ; such distinctions are however easily made by an eye that has 
been educated to discern a local tone or a shadow, or to distinguish 
between shade and shadow, and only an eye thus trained is capable 
of reproducing, truthfully, upon the picture plane the impressions 
received. — Thus, — white is the local tone of bleached linen as 
black is of a coal, but linen in the shadow may appear darker to the 
eye, than coal in the glare of light. 

These phenomena appeal to our sensibilities without any exer. 
tion of our own — even despite ourselves — as much as heat or cold; 
but we are more indifferent to them, because they seldom irritate 
our nerves in a degree sufficient to cause us bodily pain. 

The gradations of tone in painting, correspond to those in 
music ; the transitions from one tone to another may be equally im. 
perceptible in both, and the contrasts reached equally great. — The 
deepest tone in soprano lies higher in the scale than the highest tone 
in the basso. — the darkest tone in the light lies higher than the 
lightest tone in the shadow. 

Artists have deplored the weakness of pigments, as if it were 
the mission of art to produce impressions as startling or as overwhel. 
ming as nature is capable of; yet —it is a blessing to humanity 
that we are limited in our means for reproducing the effects of light 
and sound to a very small range of the natural scale. Who could 
find that delight, which it is the province of art to give us, in ga 
zing on a painting of the sun, if the painted sun were as dazzling as 
the real orb? The intensest light and the strongest vibrations of 
sound as well as utter darkness and complete silence, are equally 
beyond our reach. 

Outline representation, like figure of speech, is either the most 
primitive ot the most elevated mode of expression. An outline drav- 
ing is either a simple diagram of form, or the suggestion of an ide 
which can not be materialized. The savage as well, as the “art 
pretender” use it from want of ability, whilst the artist of the highest 
order makes use of it as the most effective means for appealing to 
the imagination, which would at once be checked by any more rex 
listic representation. A person devoid of the power of generalizing, 
— like the savage, finds in figure of speech his most convenient lan- 
guage: designating round objects as, “moon-shaped”, a hard objec 
as “stone-like’”’, etc.; and such beings are equally limited to the 
outline in their attempts to depict form. — But the outline as applied 
by Carstens, Flaxman, Genelli, Retsch, and other great artist, 
ancient and modern, is felt by all the truly cultivated, as rankin 
among the highest possibilities of art ; — so elevated, indeed, as t0 
be beyond the appreciation of aught but superior culture. Similars 
the case with figure of speech (metaphor) used by the poets, a line 
will convey with clearness and beauty, what a page would but 
obscurely express. 

In ornamentation, alone, man is creative. He makes the pr 
ducts of nature minister to his bodily wants: he studies them—c? 
pies them — refines upon them — to embellish his earthly abode 
The noblest historical painting, the grandest epic, the sublimet 
temple, are but the result of this human reaching after ornament. 

The conditions of all ornament are successively: symmetty, 


rhythm, motion, harmony. 


The lowest of all is symmegtry:® 
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we have it in the snow-crystal, it is produced by simple reflection 
and finds an excellent illustration in the kaleidoscope. Take the 
colored bits of glass and other objects out of the kaleidoscope, and 
of what value are they to the artistic eye? It is only the symmetrical 
three- or five-fold reproduction of the forms and colors that give 
beauty to the mechanical toy. 

The savage besmears one cheek or breast, and is at once im- 
pelled to besmear the other with the same color, in order that their 
natural symmetry may not be disturbed. Symmetry is directly 
opposed to the picturesque, hence the latter, paired with harmony, 
is the highest expression of art. Rhythm may exist without symme- 
try: the tree and, indeed, all plants are illustrations of this — their 
forms, although irregular, are pleasing to the eye, owing to the grace- 
ful succession of trunk, and limb, and branch, and twig, and leaf. 
As illustration of motion — nature produces, among other things, the 
vine and tendril, that push their way upward, without symmetry, 
but by a continual progress of gentle curves, that are pleasing and 
fascinating to behold. In contrast to the graceful and gentle in 
motion, the angular growth of the knotty, hardy oak forms a fit 
illustration, and may be compared with the vine, as the sturdy, 
powerful man with the slender elastic maiden; or the laughing wave- 
lets, surging on the surf, impelled by the gentle breeze, with the mad 
billows, whipped by the angry tempest, dashing against the rock.— 
All that is powerful, violent, and destructive, man naturally con- 
ceives as angular, and all that is conducive to physical and mental 
happiness, as moving in graceful curves. Since motion can not be 
portrayed by any other medium than the line, the line, of necessity, 
forms a very important and special subject for study, to the student 
of form. 

Harmony includes all of the before-named conditions: the hu- 
man form is its most complete illustration. In regard to the external 
structure, man is symmetrical; in regard to the development of his 
limbs, rhythmical ; and in the perfect articulation of the joints, sug- 
gestive of motion, and in regard to the relation of the parts of the 
structure, their fitness and proportion to each other, harmonious. 

It is clear that an outline representation of a parrot or of a sun- 
set must be filled in by the imagination through familiarity with the 
thing represented, as it does not convey to the eye the natural im- 
pressions which the skillful painter produces with pigments. That 
picture of an object, which, next to painting, most closely portrays 
it to the eye, is a faithful surface-representation by means of the 
application of a dark substance, such as crayon or pencil upon a 
light plane. This process, generally but erroneously called “sha- 
ding”, must not only clearly represent the gradation of light on the 
various surtaces, but also the relative value of the local tones of 
color, thus the local tone of the intensive yellow (the lightest of the 
three primary pigments) is darker than the sky blue, a light modifi- 
cation of the darkest pigment. This representation is best illustrated 
by the plain photograph. 

Midway between the crude outline and the graded surface-rep- 
resentations lies the filling in of the former with mere local color. 
Instances of this sort of painting are to be found in the artistic pro- 
ducts of the Japanese and other semi-civilized nations. 

Color, combined with all the gradations of light, affords the high- 
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of 


which art is capable. — The most complete ornament must unite all 








the conditions of the beautiful viz: symmetry, rhythm, motion and 
harmony. To become conspicuous, such ornament must be traced 
with pigments whose tones and colors are different from the funda- 
mental tint of the surface upon which it is applied. 

The plastic art, in contrast to the pictorial, can not only exist 
without color, but color would moreover mar its highest products, if 
applied to them. 
impressed with the carved or chiseled design under whateve’ condi- 
tions it may be illuminated, since certain portions of the surface must 
reflect the light more directly than others. In sculpture, the ornament 
reached its highest perfection in form, as illustrated by the Greek 
and Roman acanthus friezes; and to besmear these pure plastic 


The province of sculpture is form, and the eye is 


forms with pigment, would be as sacrilegious as to paint the hair, 
eye-brows, and lips of the Venus of Milo— the crowning ornament 
of plastic art — with pigments, in order to produce a greater resem- 
blance to nature. 

The transition from the rude daub applied to the human skin, 
with pigment, to the sculptured “acanthus frieze”, is as great as is 
that of the growth of the simple germ to the full-blooming rose-bush; 
and yet — without the germ, — no rosebush ! — 








(For the “New Education. ) 
66 P 
For “Lunch-Time.” 
(Communicated by Mrs. E. S. Hildreth of St. Louis. ) 


Hearts, like doors, open with ease, 
To very, very little keys — 
And don’t forget, that two of these 


Are: “I thank you”, and “if you please’’. 


Good little girls should never say: 
“T will’ or give me these’’; 

Oh, no, that never is the way, 
But ‘Mamma if you please’, 

And “if you please” to Grandmamma 
Good girls to say are ready; 

And “yes, Sir’, to a gentleman, 


And ‘yes, Ma’am”’ to a lady. 


There was once a small child, 
Who would never say ‘‘Please,”’ 
I believe, if you even went down on your knees; 
But, with arms on the table, would sit at her ease, 
And call out to her mother in words such as these: 
“Pass me the butter”, “give me some cheese,”’ 
“Cut me some bread’, ‘I want some peas.””— 
Lo, the fairies, this very rude daughter to tease, 
Blew her away ina powerful breeze 
Over the moutains and over the seas, 


And there she must live, till she learns to say “please’’. 
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— As KINDERGARTENING is becoming more pop- 
ular, it becomes more and more common for highly 
speculative or enthusiastic persons to establish so-cal- 
led kindergartens under circumstances and in forms 
highly prejudicial to the cause of educational reform. 
It becomes therefore, too, more and more imperative 
upon the friends of this reform to warn the people 
against such attempts and to make it more and more 
generally known, what kindergartens ave not, 

— In Tue first place, kindergartens are not pre- 
paratory infant-schools, in which very little children 
are trimmed and tamed for easy handling in the 
primary schools of the day, Indeed, they have 
nothing in common with the average primary school, 
over whose doors we might, without fear of doing 
injustice, inscribe the words: “Let those, who enter 
here, leave all joy behind!” We find in them nothing 
of that inquisitorial system of object-lessons, by which 
little children are tortured into giving “the right 
answers’; nothing of that mind-killing, heart-pervert- 
ing drill in unnatural silence and in mock attention to 
things that pall the senses; nothing of that inorganic 
rectilinear order of rules and regulations, by which 
children are led to so-called good behavior, at the ex- 
pense of health and vigor in their growth. Indeed, 
the kindergarten, with its cheerfulness, its suggestive 
conversations, its healthy social life, its organic growth 
into good habits and moral purpose, is rather a pro- 
test against the average primary school of to-day, than 
a preparation for it. 

— Aegan, the kindergarten is not a mere play- 
school in which instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment. The kindergarten, it is true, avails itself of 
the child’s love of play, of the child’s instinctive de- 
sire for free activity, and guides this so as to insure 
sound, harmonious leeipginene but it does this for 
the sake of that development, and not for the sake 
of so-called instruction. Of course, the child learns 
in the kindergarten, and learns quite rapidly, but it 
learns in the way of observation, of experience, of 
imitation and invention, and not in the way of in- 
struction, The subjects of instruction, that distinguish 
the school, are not found in the kindergarten; and 
play in the kindergarten is neither a recreation, nor a 
pleasing concomitant of some severer task, but the 
very business and life of the kindergarten, the mode 
of growth of its little nurslings. 

—JIn the third place, the kindergarten is not a 
young industrial school. It trains the hands of the 
little children to give expression to thoughts and 








fancies skillfully, and, within their powers of concep. 
tion, accurately; but it trains with equal care their 
language as a mode of expression. The kindergarten. 
child may, then, be better prepared, other circum. 
stances being the same, for industrial pursuits; but it 
is also better prepared for any other calling in life 
inasmuch as a// its powers have received fuller and 
better training. 

—Acain,the kindergarten is not a collective nur. 
sery of the poor or of the rich, whose real or fancied 
duties leave them no time to take care of their little 
children personally. As the first step in an education 
for “complete living,” so far as the social phase of this 
complete living is concerned, it is an institution equal- 
ly necessary and beneficial for all children. It may be 
made a salient feature of the créche, for the poor, and 
it may be welcomed in the nurseries of the rich, but 
it will do no more good there—nor less——than in its 
pure form, as a complement of home-training. 

— Last Ly, the kindergarten is not the w/tzma thule 
of educational progress, the xe plus ultra of peda- 
gogic thought and skill. On the contrary, it is the 
first fruit of the application of scientific thought to 
practical education. Froebel, endowed with a truly 
scientific spirit, based his kindergarten upon careful, 
unprejudiced observation of children, by which he 
gained approximations to truth as sure (but not surer) 
as the approximations of Newton in the study of 
gravitation and of light. Thus the kindergarten is 
the first step in the right direction, and it is the duty 
of educators not to rest satisfied with this, but to pro- 
ceed on the road opened by Froebel, to continue his 
observations in a spirit as unbiassed and truth-loving 
as his, and to work out his kindergarten thought into 
the whole broad realm of educational work. 








(For the “New Education.”’ ) 


Moral Training in Public Schools. 





By Wm. MUELLER. 
(Read before the Cincinnati Literary Club.) 


At the first meeting of this club which I attended, I had the 
pleasure of listening to a very animated centroversy, regarding the 
relations of state and school, the limits of popular education and sin- 
ilar topics. In the course of the debate a gentleman indirectly 
preferred a charge against the Public Schools by asking the following 
question: “What is the reason that our schools do not bring forth 
Washingtons, Jeffersons and Hamiltons?” It occured to me then, 
that he might have been well answered by relating an incident, 
which took place wnen Mad. de Stael visited Goethe’s mother in 
Frankfurt. On entering the reception-room, the old lady bowed 
courteously, but did not advance to receive the minister’s daughter. 
“Madame”, said the latter in a somewhat offended tone, “I am the 
authoress of Corinne!” “And I, Madame,” replied the old lady 
quietly, “am the mother of Goethe.” It is the mother’s influenct 
more than any thing else, that shapes the future hero, statesman, 
and poet, and the family circle is the place, where the foundation of 
those leanings and habits is laid, which afterward tend to form men 
of extraordinary character. The schools can not be expected to 
produce Washingtons and Jeffersons, but it is within their province 
to aid fathers and mothers in the bringing up of good men. As the 
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deficiency of our system in this respect can not be denied the 
gentleman’s insinuation contained a bitter truth and convinced me, 
as have many similar remarks which I have heard since, that not 
only schoolmen, but also observing parents begin to awaken to the 
danger of our exclusively intellectual education and to realize the 
necessity of specific moral training. 

Hence the question arises: Can the school aid in the moral 
development of the children without giving specific religious instruc- 
tion and what means are at its command for the production of satis- 
factory results ? 

To the first part of this question I shall not reply directly, but 
hope to dispose of it, by ans wering the second.— 

The most general requisite for the realization of the educational 
aim of the schools and for a rational solution of this problem is the 
training of a class of teachers, who shall have acquired not only the 
necessary scholastic culture, but shall possess also a clear understan- 
ding of the philosophy of teaching, who shall be capable of maintaining 
discipline upon the principles of that science; who shall show facility 
in the application of the most advanced methods of imparting 
knowledge, and be, at the same time, under the control of an admin- 
istrative body having the ability to direct the distribution of the 
teaching force, in such a manner as will best accomplish the ends of 
a correct educational system. 

This comprehends a more thorough professional education of 
the teachers than we have at present. The thousands of young 
women and men, who make the school-room the sphere of their 
activity without a previous technical preparation, may—after having 
experimented for several years at the expense of their pupils, — ac- 
quire a kind of business routine by means of which they will produce 
fair results; but the knowledge of the pupils will be rather the pre- 
cipitation of a filtering process than the outgrowth of a gradual 
mental development. The consequences of this lack of professional 
training are still more serious when viewed in regard to the influence 
exerted by the teacher upon the formation of the pupils’ char- 
acter, All activity in this direction should be based upon a close 
observation of the child’s 7rdividuality. The nature of the psych- 
ical processes, resulting from the employment of certain measures, 
must be examined and the future treatment of the pupil regu- 
lated accordingly — operations certainly necessitating a complete 
knowledge of the subjects to: which they are to be applied. 


The second means for the attainment of the object under con- 
sideration is of a negative character and consists of the abandonment 
of a system resorted to for the maintenance of discipline in several 
cities and_ prevailing in our country schools to a great extent. The 
most characteristic feature of this system is, that teachers and pupils 
come to an agreement resembling a bargain between two trading 
parties. Every mental exertion and moral action, every neglect of 
duty and violation of law on the part of the pupil is taxed and an 
immediate reward or punishment in the form of a merit or demerit 
attached to it. The girl, who has studied her spelling lesson well, is 
in the register credited with a merit, while the boy, who has talked, 
is charged with a demerit; at the end of the week or the quarter 
the teacher adds the minus and plus quantities, draws the balance 
and presents the intellectual and moral results of her work in attrac- 
tive figures to the respective authorities who regulate the advance- 


ment of the pupils accordingly. It is marvelous that a proceeding 
so entirely unjust and utterly dangerous could be tolerated by a 
thinking community. 

It is obvious that the distinctions of mental excellence fall to 
the share of those children possessing superior talents, or enjoying 
the privilege of a better home-education; while the less gifted and 
the poorer are held responsible for their deficiency in natural endow- 
ments and nnfavorable circumstances of life — and if they can not 
comprehend anything else, they are certain to realize that this treat- 
ment is neither reasonable nor just. Again, a child who finds him- 


for an hour, and this continuously through the whole of his school- 
life, must necessarily arrive at the conclusion that any exertion on 
his part without the prospect of some remuneration, is simple folly; 
that it is not so much the acquisition of knowledge and his improve- 
ment that are desired, but a high percentage resulting from the 
summed up merits at the end of the year; and this e/7cumstance 
leads to a total perversion of the child’s moral sentiments. The 
fundamental principle of ethics, that the consciousness of having 
performed a duty is the highest and purest reward for virtue, 
should be made the basis of school government. The pupil, con- 
forming to the rules of discipline and studying his lessons faithfully, 
does nothing more than his duty; he simply comes up to,his obliga- 
tions towards his parents, his teachers, and himself. Persons, who 
have not observed the character of children, are inclined to believe 
in the necessity of stimulating means ; it is however much easier to 
develop in the mind of the young the consciousness of duty, than to 
lead them to comprehend the working of such a complicated con- 
trivance as the merit system. Every child has a strong inclination 
to activity—satisfy it by the proper amount of work exactly adapted 
to the stage of its development, assist him in the performance of it, 
and the gratification resulting from having mastered his task will 
prove a proper recompense, while the expression of satisfaction on 
the part of his parents and teachers, judiciously and economically 
employed will be a sufficient external stimulant. 

Lastly I come to the consideration of the positive means to be 
applied in the moral education of children. 

The most fundamental measure to be employed by the family 
as well as by the school, appears to be the restriction of the ower 
and the development of the higher impulses of the child’s nature. 
In many cases the father or the teacher has the power to transform 
an animal inclination into an intellectual one by simply directing it 
into the proper channel. There is for instance nothing bad in the 
little child’s desire for sweet meats, if it be only confined within 
proper limits; but as he grows older, an attempt should be made to 
create within him a higher motive than the mere animal gratifica- 
tion of his appetite. He may be induced to share such luxuries 
with his playmates, and thus feel the satisfaction invariably accom- 
panying the subordination of a lower inclination to a higher one, 
and the pure joy, resulting from the consciousness of having done 
good unto others. When the child sacrifices a sensual pleasure for 
the first time with the view of obeying a higher impulse of his being, 
he will do so unwillingly, and often with great reluctance; but in the 
same ratio in which the dim feeling of having done something good 
ripens into a clear perception of the value of a moral act, his capabil- 
ity of controling lower propensities increases, and, finally, he subor- 
dinates them to ethic motives without any great exertion — the 
Srequent repitition of the act having led to the formation of 
a correct habit. Thus the teacher may successfully attempt to 
lay the foundation of habits of order, cleanliness, industry, and the 
virtues of obedience, self-denial, and sympathy with others. Some- 
times it may be found advisable to tolerate a lower instinct, until we 


are capable of replacing it by a higher. Thus if vanity were the 


sole motive for diligence on the part of the child, it should not be 





self rewarded, when he prepares his lesson, or when he behaves well 





destroyed, unless he could be induced to exert his energies by means 
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of something purer and nobler.—By applying to those manifestations 
of the lower instincts of childhood, the same criterion by which they 
judge the actions of grown persons, parents and teachers are fre- 
quently led to the comittal of a gross error in the treatment of the 
young. ‘Thus it would be extremely dangerous to call a boy a liar, 
because he tells an untruth, or a thief, because he steals some apples; 
—aside from the fact that his sensual instincts are strong, while his 
moral feelings are yet weak and indistinct, he does not realize the 
odium of these attributes as an adult does, but is inclined to regard 
them as the expression of a personal enmity towards him. Equally 
dangerous is the application of sarcasm, frequently resorted to in 
our schools, and when the pupils are of tender years. A sarcastic 
remark directed towards a grown person often proves an effectual 
appeal to his better self and acts as a valuable stimulant, but the 
child, in most cases,has neither the ripeness of intellect necessary to 
regard such remarks as prompted by the educator’s sympathy with 
his imperfections, nor sufficient strength of character to yield to such 
an appeal; hence he is inclined to look upon sarcasm as the expres- 
sio n of personal malice, and resents it with bitter hatred; and instead 
of furthering the ends of: education, such a weapon tends to paralyse 
the child’s moral nature and to weaken the authority of the educa- 
tor.*) 

I come now to that part of moral training, which seems to 
depend directly upon instruction. In reference to the methods 
to be employed, there are two theories, the advocates of one attrib- 
uting the greatest influence to the teaching of formulated principles, 


those of the other denouncing such a proceeding as utterly irrationa] 


and useless. The communication of moral axioms or fixed rules 
during the time spent by him in the common schools, would be 
decidedly errone ous; while, on the other hand, never, even at a later 
period of school-life, to aim at the establishment of general ethical 
ideas would hardly be less impardonable. Hence the predominance 
of the one over the other of these methods is simply a question of 
time. 

The principles, upon which the elementary instruction in all 
other branches should be based, hold good during the earlier stages 
of moral training. As the pupil, after having solved a series of 
problems of a similar character and after having realized the arith- 
metical process involved in them, will without any difficulty embody 
the result of his experience in a general formula, and as, from several 
examples which he has been induced to furnish, he will deduce a 
grammatical rule from his own language, — likewise may he after 
the consideration of a concrete case, arrive at the abstract moral 
truth involved in it; he will be personally conscious of it, and the 
expression tends chiefly to fix it in a definite form in his mind. A 
moral system is the abstract of our moral experiences and cogni- 
tions, bearing the same relation to morality, that grammar — the 
abstract of the laws of language — entertains to speech. To begin 
moral training by giving the child principles, in the form of com- 
mandments, rules, and proverbs, would be almost as unreasonable 
as the attempt to teach grammar before the child can speak. And 
to expect from the memorizing of those moral axioms and their daily 


*) Beneke. 


recital any tangible result, to believe that a man, just about to 
slander his neighbor, will recall “Axiom. I.” of the moral alphabet, 
recite it thus: “A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches”, and then abandon his bad intention, isa supposition entirely 
at variance with the nature of the psychical process in such a case 
and the evidence of experience. If we aim at the imparting of cog. 
nitions, we must start from the consideration of particular instances, 
which inevitably will lead to the deduction of general principles, 
The chief object in view, however, is not so much the acquisition of 
ideas, as the development of emotions and inclinations in the child, 
which recurring and being exercised repeatedly, will increase in 
strength and furnish the elements constituting the character of man. 
The school should endeavor to kindle love and enthusiasm for the 
good and to create antipathy and hatred towards the Lad. These 
sentiments may be developed in the most natural manner and in- 
creased in strength most effectively, in connection with incidents 
occuring in the daily life of children. 

A boy has wantonly tormented an animal; his playmates have 
witnessed the cruelty; such conduct affords an excellent opportunity 
for showing the contemptible features of the deed in the strongest 
light, to arouse the indignation of the school at so cowardly a pro- 
A gitl 
has given a part of her cake to a poor child — the teacher presents 


ceeding and to create a deep and lasting moral impression. 


the circumstance in a simple but animated manner, dwelling especi- 
ally upon the fact that a benevolent act has been performed by one 
of the pupils; if he possesses any warmth of feel'ng and enthusiasm 
for virtue, he will certainly inspire similar emotions in the breast of 
i his hearers. Two great teachers of mankind, Christ and Socrates, 


always proceeded in this manner, never delivering moral lectures 





i and giving abstract rules, but urging upon their disciples the neces- 
sity of virtue with irresistible power by referrmg to the familiar 
| occurences of every-day-life. 

| Next to the incidents of their own lives, nothing exerts a more 
| powerful influence upon the minds of children than the relation of 
| the experience of others. Childhood is the epic age of man — the 
| first sight of a certain phenomenon, the acquaintance of a new 
‘friend, each circumstance of this stage of life is wrought by the 
imagination of the child into a complete story, the hero of which is 
himself, and which is communicated by him in this form to his adult 
friends. Hence, if we desire a truth to be deeply rooted in the 
child’s mind, we should not ignore these facts by delivering a long 
and solemn sermon, or by attempting to reason on the soundness of 
a moral question, but present them in that form which is best 
adapted to his nature and stage of development — the narrative. 
Educators may select from holy and profane history stories, fables, 
and poems, involving moral principles, and not read but relate them 
to their pupils in an animated manner, or present suitable abstracts 
of the lives of great men and women. The intensity of the effect 
depends upon the simplicity and conciseness of the story, the energy 
and warmth of the narration and the degree of conviction with 
which the teacher dwells upon the moral point. Regarding the 
compilations furnishing the material for the purpose under consider- 
ation, we must confess that there is a great abundance of valueles 





and unpracticable and a great scarcity of good books. Most authors 
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of our school readers and juvenile works think it necessary to affect 
an artificial childishness, degenerating into silliness, in order to be 
understood, or they go to the other extreme, introducing learned 
discourses on ethics or hold metaphysical speculations. -Another 
objection is the great length of most productions in this field of liter- 
ature; thus we find, for instance, in McGuffey’s reader, the healthy 
moral embodied in the story of Washington’s hatchet, deprived of 
its force by diluting it, until it becomes a lengthy dialogue, in the 
verbosity of which all the spirit is entirely lost. The authors of the 
Rollo’s and Ralph’s series make it their business to haunt a simple 
truth through thirty tedious chapters, burden it with such a weight 
of ornamental by-work, that at the end of the book, the life-like truth 
has dwindled down to a hollow-eyed spectre, which can only excite 
pity or provoke disgust, but never rouse veneration or kindle 
enthusiasm. When Christ desired to present in a form adapted to 
the intellect of his hearers the dangers resulting from the possession 
of riches, he said: “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God;” 
when he intended to urge upon their mind the necessity of thorough 
reform, he made use of the parable of putting new cloth upon old 
garments and filling old bottles with new wine; and when the 
disciples of Socrates expressed their indignation at the rudeness of 
a rich man, who did not return the salute of their master, the philo- 
sopher remarked: ‘You would not be angry, if an uglier man 
than I passed by; why should you become indignant, if a more 
impolite man than I does so?” The example of these greatest 
educators should not he ignored and every parent and teacher, 
wishing to impress the mind of the youth strongly, should remember 
that brevity and simplicity are indispensable conditions of a satisfacto- 
ry result.— 

Lastly, the common school has the power and with it rests the 
obligation to lay the foundation of those virtues upon which the 
future existence of this country will depend, patriotism, honesty, 
strong public sentiment, toleration, etc., by making the young 
acquainted with the founders of this republic, its great men and the 
most glorious incidents of its history. Regarding the importance of 
this subject, Dr. Mayo remarked before the State Convention of 
Teachers at Trenton: 

“The time has come when the history of the American people 
Should be one of the indispensable studies in every common school. 
It should begin in the primary grade, witn familiar stories told by 
the teacher, illustrated by pictures and such objects of local and 
antiquarian interest as the neighborhood affords, It should be 
linked with the geography lesson, at every point, that the child 
may realize the growth of every portion of the country.” 

When attending a common school in Germany, I had a reader 
containing various selections, which, with the comments of the tea- 
cher, produced impressions upon my mind, that have never been ef- 
faced Some of them referred to incidents of Franklin’s early life; one 
showed how Fulton by perseverance overcame the prejudice of his 
fellowmen and all other obstacles and difficulties placed in his way ; 
another related how Benjamin Thompson, moved by sympathy 
with the poor classes, was led to the establishment of soup-houses 
at Munich. 





It is not difficult to point out the reason which prompted the 
author in making the selections referred to. Being an excellent 
schoolman and knowing throughly the nature of the child, he was 
aware that Franklin, Fulton, and Thompson were representatives of 
purely human virtues; that their noble intentions, the mode in 
which the latter were realized and their stage of action could be com- 
prehended and appreciated by any child. — Our boys and girls go 
through the District Schools without learning anything of Franklin, 
Fulton or Thompson, they learn only from their readers two inci- 
dents of Washington’s life, one which did probably not take place at 
all, in as much as precisely the same benevolent action is attributed 
to Joseph II., inreaders, published at a time when Washington had 
not been elected president. This deficiency in the aim of our schools 
is inexcusable and demands on immediate and through rectification. 

Summing up my remarks on the topic, it appears that the fol- 
lowing means would aid essentially in the moral education of youth. 

1st. The training of a class of teachers fitted by a more 
thorough professional culture for the educational aim of their voca- 
tion. 

2nd. The abandonment of the merit and demerit system, and 
the establishment of rational discipline in accordance with the scien- 
tific principles of pedagogics. 

3d. A systematic plan for operation, aiming at the develop- 
ment of the higher and the restriction of the lower impulses, and en- 
deavoring to kindle enthusiasm for the good and antipathy towards 
the bad in children, by presenting to them models of virtue capable 
of being apreciated and imitated by them. 

Lastly, the confirmation of all educational tendencies on the part 
of the teacher by the example of his own life, 

It has been said, that it was the Prussian schoolmaster, who 
won the grat battle of the Franco-German war. If the @ducators of 
this country will devote the same energy to the moral, which they 
bestow upon the intellectual improvement of their pupils, than the 
problem of true reform may be brought nearer its solution, not as 
much by-administraative changes in the political arena, as by a pro- 
cess of purification and regeneration in the quiet sphere of the school- 
room; and then the Yfmerican schoolmaster may claim his share 
in victories, much purer in their nature and infinitely more momen- 
tous in their consequences than Gravelotte and Sedan, victories 
which tend to prove to the world that the era of brute force begins 
to vanish and that of reason to dawn, that the highest good of our 
modern civilization — a free form of goverment—is not only applic- 
able in a small union of agricultural colonies, but forms also the 
surest basis for the. complete development of a great and powerful 
people in the fields of industry, commerce, science, and art. 
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LETTER No. 4. 
LAW OF THE CONNECTION OF CONTRASTS. 


All the ideas and emotions that live in our consciousness, are supposed to be 
primarily connected with external causes, with influences emanating from our sur- 
roundings and affecting our consciousness more or less directly through our senses, 
which have, on this account, been termed very appropriately ‘the inlets of the 


soul.” Surrounding objects, we say, make upon our senses impressions, which 
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appear in the mind as sensations, and these are raised by various mental processes 
into ideas, emotions, and other mental products. 

However, these impressions never rise to the dignity even of a sensation, un- 
less the mind directs itself actively to them, gives them its attention. Impres- 
sions, to which the mind does not attend, will rush against the doors of conscious- 
ness unheeded, and will vanish without leaving a trace of their existence. On 
the other hand, the clearness, vividness, and intensity of our sensations will be 
directly proportional to the vigor and directness of the attention, which the mind 
bestowed upon the corresponding impressions. 

Thus we see that ‘‘arousing the attention” is almost synonymous with arous- 
ing the mind.” It is, therefore, a matter of the greatest importance to the con- 
scientious mother to know, how she can most surely awaken and most efficiently 
guide the attention of the little mind which, in its development, will bear the im- 
press of her workmanship through life, even into the life of coming generations. 

There, again, Froebel comes to her assistance with a law as clear as it is 
weighty—the law of the connection of contrasts—and with directions as simple 
as they are exhaustive. 

With reference to a given property, any two objects may be alike, or differ in 
a greater or less degree. If the difference reach a certain extent we designate the 
two phases of the property as contrasts; great and small, hard and soft, black and 
white, round and angular, are such contrasts. Such contrasts are the means, and 
the only means, to arouse the mind to attention, to awaken it, to set it in motion, 
as it were. If all objects had the same size, and form, and color, these properties 
would not exist in our consciousness; we could not know anything about them; 
they would never enter as elements into our sensations and ideas. To make the 
mind conscious of the property of size, it is necessary to present great and small 
objects, and the greater the contrast within convenient limits of sensual percep- 
tion, the more readily will the attention, the mind, be aroused. The same is true 
of other properties; thus, black and white will direct the mind more easily to color 
than bright red and dark red, or two shades of green, etc. 

On the other hand, contrasts are connected by intermediate degrees of similar 
properties in other objects. Between great and small we have many intermediate 
sizes; black is connected with white by all the shades of color that lie between. 
The readiness with which these connections are discovered depends on the simi- 
larity among the successive members of a Series. Thus it might -be difficult to 
discover the similarity between black and white; yet a very dark red resembles 
black, just as a very light red resembles white, quite closely. Here, then. the 
shades of red form the connecting links by which the similarity of black and white 
is discovered, by which both are recognized as colors, or rather by which the re- 
lation existing between the two contrasts is revealed, and the unity that embraces 
them brought out. 

The discovery of contrasts seems to unsettle the mind, to disturb its wonted 
balance; and the attempt to regain the lost equilibrium is manifest in the efforts 
to find the unity again, through the medium of the connecting links. Contrasts 
produce a kind of chasm in our consciousness, which is bridged over by their 
“connections.” All thinking, all mental activity, is reduced to this: the law of 
Per- 
ceiving, observing, comparing, judging, concluding, are but successive stages of 
the process that takes place in the formation of an idea, in each of these stages, 
the process rests on the law of the connection of contrasts. Analysis and synthes- 
is are but other names for the same process—analysis, finding the contrast; syn- 


the connection of contrasts pervades every step in the growth of an idea. 


thesis, restoring unity. 

The same law holds good in the moral, as well as in the intellectual world; 
it prevails in the formation of taste and character as fully as in the development 
and excercise of the muscular and expressive powers. It is through contrast that 
we perceive and feel; and the desire to connect these contrasts, the effort to find 
their relationships, to discover or establish harmony in the apparent dissonance, 
the struggle for equilibrium, if you choose, underlies all our purposes and actions, 
all our saying and doing, so far, at least, as they lie in the direction of truth, 
beauty, and virtue. In science and art every new contrast is attacked asa new 
task; the discovery of every new connection, every new approach to unity, is hail- 
ed as a new triumph. 

Even a hasty sketch of a few of the simple appliances, placed in the mother’s 
hand by Froebel, will convince you what consummate wisdom and skill he reaped 


from his loving observation of the growing child: These appliances are playthings 
rich in simple contrasts and offering clear connections; Froebel calls these things. 
gifts. The “first gift’? consists of a box containing six soft worsted balls of differ. 
ent colors—three elementary and three secondary. These balls may be furnished 
with strings, so as to be always in the control of mother or child. Even before 
the child has shown signs of consciousness they are suspended within reach of his 
eyes, sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs—a secondary between its two primar. 
ies. Somtimes the suspended ball is at rest, or it moves to and fro, being accom. 
panied with the soft musical sounds corresponding with the motions. Subse. 
quently the balls are used in so great a variety of ‘‘games’’ that I cannot even 
mention them here without over-stepping my limits. 

Notice, however, a few of the leading contrasts presented here: the contrasts 
in the colors, with the intermediate connecting links; the motions in opposite di- 
rections, in straight and curved lines; the ball itself, as a separate individuality, 
in opposition to the child as another, contrasted individuality; the one and the many, 
etc. Notice, too, how the child’s attention is aroused by these contrasts, express- 
ed each in its turn, clearly without confusion by others; notice how eagerly he 
observes with the eye, and then with the hand; how joyously he greets every 
new discovery of relationship, however vaguely this may impress his mind; how 
anxiously he seeks new contrasts, that he may experience anew the delight of com- 
bining them. 

Then look upon the ‘second gift,” a box containing a wooden ball, a cube, 
and a cylinder, with simple appliances for suspending and revolving each in a 
variety of positions, offering a number of valuable contrasts with the first gift, as 
well as among its own members. Thus the wooden sphere forms a more or less 
decided contrast with the soft elastic ball of the first gift, in its hardness, 
in the smoothness of its surface, in its greater weight and in the greater 
noise which it occasions on being dropped or rolled on the floor. Again, compar- 
ing the members of the second gift, notice the mobility of the sphere and the 
stubborn rest of the cube. The former yields to the slightest impulse and_ rolls 
freely over the smooth floor; the latter refuses to roll; sufficient pushing may 
cause it to slide, but as soon as the finger is withdrawn, it stops. Then there are 
The sphere presents but one unbroken, uni- 
The cube presents on its sur- 
The sphere is ever the 


the contrasts in shape and number. 
formly curved surface, free of edges and corners. 
face many planes and edges, as well as many corners. 
same, in whatever position it may assume; the cube presents a variety of aspects, 
according to its position mith reference to the eye. 

For all these contrasts the cylinder offers the connecting links. 
faces than the sphere, and less than the cube; one of these faces is curved in one 
of its dimensions, and the others are plane. While it has no corners, it has two 
In its aspects it is more variable than the sphere and less variable 


It has more 


curved edges. 
than the cube. 
we suspend the cube by a string fixed to a hook in the middle of one of its sides’ 
When rapidly revolved in this position, the cube will be transformed into a cylin- 
der. If then the cylinder is similarly revolved, while suspended by a string fixed 
to one of its edges, it will be transformed into a shape resembling the sphere. 
And thus I migt pass before your eyes each gift through the entire series of 


Its value as a connecting-link becomes particularly evident when 


twenty or more, each revealing new, more numerous, and more complicated con- 
trasts, each better adapted for the discovery and creation of connecting links; 
each leading into richer variety and to higher unities, and all leading the child 
through play—or let me rather say, through joyous growth—:o sound vigorous 
development in all the directions of his being, 

But this is not all. There are songs and stories and talks; the social games 
and calisthenic exercises; the intercourse with nature in the nearest and in the 
widest sense; the peculiar intercourse among the members of the little kindergar- 
ten society, all leading the young human being at the hands of this same simple 
law, directed by true, conscious. unvarying love, to rich and deep knowledge, 
to varied and precise skill; to grace and directness, and strength of muscle; to 
noble purposes, firm endeavor; to truth, and beauty and virtue; to full happiness, 
and free usefulness; to self-reliant, loving manhood and womanhood. 

Do you wonder, yet, at the all-absorbing enthusiasm which the fire of this 
great dispensation kindles in the hearts of strong men and women, to whom the 
drea? 
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FOR KINDERGARTEN, SCHOOL AND FAMILY. 


30 cts. per box- 


[== I will send samples for the annexed prices and 10 cts, 


postage per box. 
Carl Doerflinger, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hailmann's Kindergarten Training-School. 


will enter upon a new course on the roth of September. The session 
lasts six months. Zerms: $50.00 for the course. Ladies, 
who fail to complete the course in one session, are entitled to a 
second session, without additional charge. 


W. N. HaILMann, 56 Oneida St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





For particulars apply to 





Chicago Kindergarten Training School 


will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 26th, 1877, in room 23, Hushey Hall. The 





Mant, ..- 22. 22-222 cece ee cece es cone ne cnn ne cece een ne cee eee 1.25 
Kindergar ten Culture, by W. N. Hailmann,...............++- 75 
Guide to English Kindergarten, by John and B. Ronge...... 2.10 
Kindergarten Guide, by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. No, 1,...----.---- 35 

Sent on receipt of price and postage by Car] Doerflinger, 


56 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


course of study in theory and practice will require six months.—Terms : $75 for 
the course.—For circulars address: 
Mrs. A. H. PUTNAM 
AITD 
Miss SARA EDDY, Chicago. 





J. B. HOEGER & SONS 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING TEXT-BOOKS: 


THE PROGRESSIVE TRANSLATOR, 


English pieces arranged for translation into German. for Schools and Academies. 


A BEGINNING 


By Jos. Baldauf and T. Ulbricht. 


IN GERMAN, 


Arranged on a new plan of intellectual development, combining the Phonetic, Spelling and Writing Reading Method, with 


Object Lessons. 


Composed expressly for Public Schools, by an old Teacher. 


Hand: 


fiir den Lefe- und Sdjreib-Untervicht, von F. MW. Theel, Vorfteher der Ergichungs-Anjtalt im Griinen Haufe gu van 


Price, 30 Cents. 


vibel 


Amerif. verb. mit einem 


Rechenbitchlein verfehene Ausgabe. Price 20 Cents. 


SPECIAL PRICES MADE FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Above Books have been introduced in the public schools of Milwaukee, as wellas in many schools of Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana & Minnesota. 





Price, 40 Cents. 











The New Education. 








m ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES 





Announcements. 
NOwW READY: An improved edition of 


How To Teach; A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction; Embrac- 
ing the subjects usually pursued in Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; 
also, Suggestions relative to Discipline and School Management. For the use of 
Teachers. By HENY KIDDLE, 4. M., City Supt. Public Instruction, New 
York; and 7HOMAS F. HARRISON, N. A. CALKINS, Assistants. 12mo., 
vac 276 pp. Sample copy by mail for examination, by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of $1.00. 


NEARLY READY: 
Bartholomew’s Caesar. Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. XK. 
1 RTHOLOMEW, 4. M., author of Latin Grammar and Latin Gradual. The 
seven books complete. Vocabulary, double-page Map of Gaul and smaller sketch- 
maps. One volume 12 mo., cloth, 400 pp. Price: “Introduction,” 75c. “Exchange”, 
55c. “Sample Copy,” 75. 


NHARLY READY: 


Thalheimer’s General History. Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully 
condensed from Thalheimer’s .Y nczent and JNediwval and JModern Histories. By 
MV. EB. THALHEIMER, M. D., formerly teacher of History in Packer Collegiate 


Institute. Numerous illustrations. 12 mo., cloth, 340 pp. Price: “Jntroduction,” 
$1.00. “Exchange,” 75c. “Sample Copy,” $1.00, 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES: 


Complete Series in Three Books. 
Eclectic Primary Geography, No. 1; 
Eclectic Intermediate Geography, No. 2; 
Eclectic School Geography, No. 3. 
SUPERIOR IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT PARTICULARS: 


I. Compactness. Only three books in the series. The School Geography, No. 3, includes a treatise 
on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, sufficiently complete and extensive for Common and High Schools, obviating the 
necessity of a separate text-book on that subject in schools where the Eclectic Geographies are used. 

All superfluous matter and statements of facts foreign to the subject have been carefully omitted. 

II. Uniformity of Plan. There is a uniformity of plan in arrangement and presentation of the subject 
which greatly facilitates the progress of the pupil. 

III. Gradation. ‘The series, and each book of the series, is graded easily, naturally, and in a manner to 
best adapt them to the use of schools. 

IV. Map-Drawing. The system of Map-Drawing taught is most simple and practical, and is embodied 
in the books and not in a separate treatise. 

V. The Map Questions arc uniformly on the pages facing the Maps. 

VI. The Pictorial Illustrations were designed and engraved by the best artists, expressly for these books. 
They are all new and instructive, and they vividly illustrate the text. 

VII. The Statistical Tables are compiled with the utmost care and accuracy, from the latest reliable 
sources. 

VIII. The Maps show distinctly the Physical features, as well as the Political boundaries of the country, 
and are the most beautiful, the most clearly engraved, and the most accurate of any American Maps. They 
are the result of long-extended, careful labor, subjected to critical revision, and are generally conceded to be 


“ Brices Greatly Reduced! 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 28 Bond St., New York. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Wilson, Hinkel & Co., 


Address : 
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Successors to 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 
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ROBIN SOW’S 


SHORTER COURSE ARITHMETICS 


By D. W. FISH, A. M. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW, EMINENTLY PRACTICAL AND THOROUGHLY COMPLETE SERIES, 
IN TWO BOOKS. 








Hirst Book in Arithmetic, - - - - 168 Pages, Cloth. 
Complete Arithmetic, - . - - - §08 Pages, Cloth. 
(The Complete Arithmetic is also bound in two Parts, cloth.) 





The “First Book” has copious exercises in the “GruBE MErtHop,” and the Series contains the most successful and best graded 
presentation extant of MENTAL and WRITTEN ARITHMETIC COMBINED. 





*The “Committee of Examiners’ in St. Louis, consisting of the Superintendent, Assistant Superintendents, and 
Principals of the Normal, High and Four Branch High Schools, have unanimously reported in favor of the use of 
Fish’s Arithmetics (Robinson’s Shorter Course) in the Public Schools of St. Louis, and give the following reasons 
therefor: 

1. Uniformity and harmony of series. 
Smaller number of books in the series. 
Free from needless repetitions. 
Examples sufficiently abundant, well chosen, and well distributed. 
The work prepared for the pupils in lower and intermediate grades suggests variety in method of treatment and drill. 
In harmony with the oral work of lower grades. 
Order of arrangement unexceptionable. Free from needless repetitions, and adupled to the various grades. 


Method excellent in order and fullness as well as in exactness and compactness of treatment. 


peor aane wy 


Treatment of percentage and mensuration noticeably excellent. 


— 
= 


Books so complete as to prepare scholars for the study of algebra. 


_ 
— 


Valuable synopses for review. 


_ 
s 


Excellent treatment of the French metric system. 


— 
= 


Definitions, rules and statements concise and clear. 

14. Valuable tables for reference; attention is especially culled to this feature. (See pp. 218-256 of Part IL.) 

15. Such an arrangement of the material used in the series that the Second Book may be divided into two separate but complete parts — a consideration 
of great consequence from the standpoint of economy. 


16. Typographical and mechanical excellence. 








We shall be pleased to afford Teachers and School Officers favorable opportunities for the examination of these 
Arithmetics, and cordially invite them to correspond with or call upon us. 

Liberal terms for introduction, and full descriptive circulars and Specimen Pages by mail, on application. 

Address: 
ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
OE 
at A7 kvl COOK, 
133 § 135 State Street, Chicago. 


* Robinson’s Shorter Course Arithmetics were adopted as the exclusive text books in Arithmetic for St. Louis Public Schools, April 1877, and are now going 


into use in that city. 
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